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LERICAL salaries play a large part in the 
success or failure of country church work. 


This is the verdict of students of rural social 
conditions, country clergy and those in charge of 
town and country work. In order to verify this gen- 
eral opinion and perhaps evolve some suggestions 
which would remedy situations needing help, the 
Division for Rural Work sent questionnaires cover- 
ing “commodity prices,” “family budget,” etc., to a 
hundred different town and country ministers. The 
names were chosen at random and covered every 
diocese, every district of the Church and every sec- 
tion of the country. 

The 46 replies received, cover salaries ranging 
from $1500.00 to $3900.00 and represent work in 
cities, towns, villages and scattered rural fields. 
The information gained has been moving and start- 
ling, and, we hope, it will be of real value in building 
up country work. 

AN EXPLANATION 


Lest readers should gather’a wrong impression, it 
should be stated that personality, efficiency and con- 
structive leadership are more important than salary. 
Some believe that the salary question should not be 
mentioned at all. However, salaries constitute a 
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vital part in the Church’s work and it is in the hope of 
helping to solve this problem that this report is 
made. Some of the statements made are based on 
information gained apart from the 46 replies sent in. 
Some of the conclusions are drawn from the writer’s 
22 years in the ministry, much of that time being 
spent in town and country work. 

Whereas the writer of this report believes the 46 
replies given might truly be considered representa- 
tive of clergy receiving up to $3900.00 per annum, 
the illustrations drawn and the figures quoted, unless 
otherwise stated, actually represent 46 clergymen of 
the Church. 

CLERGY NOT COMPLAINING 

Tt should be said at the outset, also, that the clergy 
are not complaining. Efforts to increase the salaries 
of the clergy, especially those in village and country, 
are being made by leaders and friends of country 
church work and not by the men themselves. 

GENEROUS GIVERS 

Many of the clergy, and some of them on the 
lowest salaries, give a tenth of their meager income 
to the Church. All but two of those replying give 
from two to nine times the average annual per capita 
amount pledged by Episcopalians as a whole— 
$38.51. 

COST OF LIVING AS SUCH 

Tn view of the fact that some have maintained that 
salaries of $1800.00 west of the Mississippi are 
equivalent to those of $2400.00 east in purchasing 
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power, it is interesting to note that, judging from the 
replies received, and eliminating one section of the 
middle and southwest, where meats seem lower in 
cost, commodity prices are approximately the same 
on both sides of the imaginary dividing line. 

Cost of living varies definitely between north and 
south. Domestic help in the south is fairly reason- 
able. In the north such assistance, if it can be secured 
at all, is practically prohibited to men with moderate 
salaries. Again, fuel costs are negligible in the south 
but enormous in the north. Coal is listed at $18.00 
per ton in Massachusetts and $28.00 per ton in 
North Dakota. In the northern border states the cost 
of heating alone runs from $150.00 to $300.00 per 
winter. 

As between city, town and country, if rent is 
granted in both instances, cost of living seems to be 
greater in village and country than in town and city. 
Food costs are very similar in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Clothing, schooling and cultural opportuni- 
ties increase in cost with the mileage from large 
centers of population. Medical and dental care cost 
the least in towns of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 
Ordinary physicians’ house calls in cities amount to 
$5.00-$10.00; in the country house calls cost from 
$2.00 to $30.00. 

LIVING COSTS OF COUNTRY CLERGY 


In the very nature of things, items essential to 
every clergyman’s intellectual growth, happiness 
and usefulness, i.e., decent clothing, good schooling 
and cultural opportunities such as books, lectures, 
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etc., increase with the distance from the large centers. 
In other words, it costs the country minister more to 
secure his basic cultural needs than it does the town 
or city man. When it comes to satisfying the innate 
craving for companionship with brother clergy, the 
country clergyman on a small salary is isolated in 
fact as well as in feeling. 

Usually, village and country ministers have to 
maintain a car. The cost, insurance and mainte- 
nance of a car varies from $300.00 to $600.00 per 
year, depending not only upon make of car, size of 
territory, but upon the thoroughness with which the 
pastor works his field: the harder he works, the more 
it costs. Some dioceses arrange for the total or part 
purchase and maintenance of the cars of their 
country clergy. But in any number of cases, clergy- 
men have to buy, insure and maintain their own 
cars. Again, the greater the territory, the greater the 
cost. 

Country rectories, very often rivaling Continental 
castles in size and inconvenience, constitute a cruel 
draft on many a country clergyman’s purse. One 
rectory in a northern state has fourteen rooms in it. 

Perhaps the greatest single living cost of country 
clergy is the proper education of their children. Some 
clergy are fortunate enough to live near a High 
School or even a College, but there are any number 
who have to send their children to town even for 
grade and high school training. One man says: 
“1800.00 does not allow for education of children 
or insurance.” 
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AMOUNT OF SALARIES PAID 


It is claimed that the average clerical salary in 
the Episcopal Church is $2800.00. That may be true 
of the Church as a whole if salaries of bishops and 
rectors of big city churches are included in the esti- 
mate. “Average salaries” really means nothing, 
however. $86,000.00 may give thirty clergymen an 
“average salary” of $2800.00 but if ten receive 
$5000.00 per annum, there will be twenty who will 
get just $1800.00 a year. 


SALARIES PAID IN THE CHURCH AS A WHOLE 

In response to a definite request by the Division 
for Rural Work, Mr. Monell Sayre, of the Church 
Pension Fund, rendered the following statement of 
cash salaries paid to clergy in Continental United 
States as of December 31, 1928: 


Salaries Number Salaries Number 
Under $1000 ... $2600-$2799 . BRN YJ 
$1000-$1199 $2800-§2999 82 
$1200-$1399 ... $3000-$3499 + 523 
$1400-$1599 .. $3500-$3999 . 242 
$1600-$1799 199 
$1800-$1999 .. 79 
$2000-$2199 .. . 270 
$2200-$2399 . 29 
$2400-$2599 ... — 

Number reported, ......4361 


This table includes Indian and colored clergy but 
does not include clergy working in schools, bishops 
(138), or non-parochial clergy (316). Around 3115 
rectories are provided in addition to the salaries 
listed. 
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CASH SALARY CHART 


Currey or Continenta, Unrrep States 


(Excepting bishops and non-parochial clergy, as of December 31, 
1928—Data by Church Pension Fund.) 


881 
851 
765 
566 
432 
299 
278 
168 
121 


Under $1200 $1600 $1800 $2000 $2400 $3000 $4000 $5000 
$1200 to to to to to to to and. 
$1600 $1800 $2000 $2400 $3000 $4000 $5000 over 
Number of rectories provided, in addition to the above 
salaries—3115. 
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It would seem from the above chart that there are 
in the Church at large 


721 clergy who are receiving less than $1800.00 
1287 “ ai? “ * $5000.00 
Beas te) ee “« * $400.00 


Nearly one-half of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church are receiving less than $2400.00 a year. 


THE POIGNANCY OF LOW SALARIES 


That salaries are low in fact as well as “statis- 
tically” is borne out by comments the clergy made 
in the course of their reports: 

“Actual expense greatly exceeded salary.” 

“Out here a clergyman receives no fees.” 

“Salary has never met actual needs.” 

“We economize to the last degree—never have a 
vacation. As a matter of fact, we haven’t a cent.” 

“Anyone who maintains that present salaries are 
adequate has never tried to live on them.” 

“Tt’s a continual struggle. We love our work but 
if we had what we could wish for in terms of proper 
necessity, that and nothing more, wouldn’t we make 
things hum!” (Family of three living on $1500.00 
a year covering three stations without a car.) 

“We live as economically as possible and when 
money is short, go without.” 

“T find it very hard to make ends meet. One mem- 
ber of the family works, buys his own clothes and 
contributes toward family expenses. Another boy 
is working to save for college. He is a Postulant and 
wanted to enter college this year but I couldn’t 
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afford it. There is no chance of saving anything for 
old age. Missionary boxes are a tremendous help but 
we did not get one this year.” (Salary of $2150.00 
for serving five churches. ) 


VARIATIONS IN SALARY 


Salaries vary strangely and strongly! They often 
bear no relation to the size of places served, e.g., a 
priest living in a city of 24,000 in New England is 
receiving $1550.00, while a man in a rural com- 
munity in New York State is getting $2300.00. 

Salaries do not always correspond with the ability 
or position of the men. One man, Dean of a District 
and a member of his Diocesan Council, is getting 
$2050.00 and adds the one significant word “Help” 
to the end of his budget. 

Salaries do not correspond with the size of the 
work. One man serves five churches from five to 
thirty-six miles apart on a salary of $2150.00 and 
provides his own car and upkeep. This fact might 
be illustrated indefinitely. 

Salaries bear little or no relation to the number of 
persons dependent upon them. There is a family of 
six living on a salary of $1800.00 in Kansas and a 
single man on an income of $1920.00 in Colorado. 
One man still farther west writes: “My salary of 
$2700.00 with $420.00 car allowance is far above 
the average. Regular missionaries receive $1500.00 
with allowance of $15.00 per month for house rent. 
You can imagine where I would be with seven chil- 
dren on the standard salary.” 
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Salaries do not always correspond with the costs 
of living. Reverend A. pays out $332.00 annually 
out of a salary of $1800.00 for fixed charges. Coal 
is $28.00 a ton. Reverend B. pays out $495.00 
annually from his salary of $2000.00 for fixed 
charges. He has a rectory big enough for two apart- 
ments and closes off a large part of it. 

Salaries bear no relation to the strategic value of 
the fields served. Thus in college towns where the 
biggest men are needed, the smallest salaries often 
obtain because of the weakness of the local parish. 

Salaries rarely provide against “emergent ex- 
penses.” Bishops have certain clergy relief funds 
and help as they are able, but the suffering endured 
through sickness, death and misfortune in the homes 
of our low salaried clergy are cruel torture. One of 
our clergymen sends his wife, living in a sanatorium 
these five years past, 60% of his salary of $1500.00 
and by rigid economy manages to visit her twice a 
year. 


LOW SALARIES—-LOW PENSIONS 


One of the saddest things connected with low 
salaries is the fact that men receiving them auto- 
matically penalize their pension days. Reverend C. 
has been a saint of God, a hero of the faith, and his 
wife with him, but because his salary has never been 
more than $1550.00 he must virtually shift for him- 
self in his old age. Policemen, firemen, school 
teachers may be sure of a comfortable living when 
their days of active service are over, but the men on 
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the Church’s firing line may spend their declining 
years “begging for a service now and then.” 


PERQUISITES IN THE COUNTRY 


Usually the larger the parish, the larger the salary 
and the larger the perquisites. Usually the smaller 
the parish, the smaller the salary and the smaller the 
perquisites. As a matter of fact, there are any num- 
ber of parishes where income supplementary to the 
stated salary does not amount to $25.00 a whole 
year through. 

RESULTS OF LOW SALARIES 


The results of the low salaries paid many of our 
clergy are shameful to the Church and destructive of 
her power and value. 

Low salaries are compelling many of our clergy to 
supplement their salaries by “outside means.” As 
one man expressed it: “Salary is not meeting 
expenses by three or four hundred dollars, which I 
must make up by outside means.” Such outside 
means include lecturing, farming, etc. 

Some clergymen supplement their salaries by the 
earnings of their wives. The wife of the Reverend 
M. in 1927 supplemented her husband’s salary of 
$1724.00 by selling $200.00 worth of baked goods. 
The daughter of another of our clergymen mowed 
lawns and picked berries to supplement the income 
of a clergyman who writes: “Why condemn refined 
and cultured women to life-long penury because in 
all nobility they share the life of a priest and become 
his non-salaried assistant.”. 
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Others supplement their salary by gifts from 
friends; as one man expressed it: “Am subsidized by 
relatives and friends to the extent of $400.00 
annually.” 

Still another says: “We have a relative living 
with us and contributing $480.00 annually or we 
could not get along on my salary.” 

Still others exhaust such patrimonies as come to 
them. 

Low salaries deprive many of the clergy of the 
cultural necessities of successful pastoral service, 
such as the systematic and generous purchase of 
books. In fact, in answer to the “item” on books and 
magazines, and covering salaries ranging from 
$1500.00 to $3900.00, 33 spent less than $40.00 a 
year on books and magazines together, around 75% 
of those replying. 

Out of the 46 men replying to the questionnaire, 
17 had no annual vacations at all and five others 
said they spent $25.00 each year for vacation and 
recreation together, and as for lectures, entertain- 
ments and conventions—contacts with people in the 
world at large—they are difficult of access to the 
man on a small salary. 

In other words, the men who need strong, rugged 
and virile morale, together with the most intimate 
knowledge of up-to-date information and inspiration 
are least able, by reason of distance and income, to 
supply those needs. 

Low salaries induce frequent changes in rector- 
ships. There are other factors, of course, which 
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make for frequent changes in pastoral care, but low 
salaries are one of the most vital. In some dioceses, 
the average turn-over of men in rural fields is one in 
two years. Believing that they can live on meager 
salaries, young clergymen start out in high hope and 
noble purpose and without regard to salary. The 
time comes, however, when they wish to marry, or 
having married, their family grows in number and 
they cannot live on the salary they receive. The 
result is they move to a larger town or to a city 
parish. Proof of this fact may be found in the replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Division for Rural 
Work to a hundred city ministers asking them why 
they left country work for the city. “Economic 
pressure” was one of the three reasons given most 
frequently as to why they had gone to the city, and 
in many cases it was the first one mentioned. 

Changes of rectorship occur in almost exact 
inverse ratio with the size of the salary and parish. 
The 1928 Living Church Annual seems to show that 
there were at the time its records were made up, 4.54 
parishes (with a total of 589 places) vacant, divided 
as follows: 


Parishes Communicants Extra Stations Total 
36 of 250 and over 2 38 
98 “ 100-250 25 123 
98 “ $0-100 53 151 
90 “25-50 47 137 
132 “ under 25 8 140 


The smaller the salary, the more frequent the 
changes in leadership, the more devastating the 
interregnums and the more detrimental the changes 
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in policy and management. The Church cannot hope 
to build constructively and permanently on poor 
leadership or intermittent leadership. 


CAUSES OF LOW SALARIES 


Among the causes of low salaries may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Lack of knowledge of the conditions that obtain 
among the clergy. The people of the Church at large 
do not realize that there are clergymen in actual 
need of food and clothes and fuel. 

Lack of interest on the part of many of the laity. 
There are many men of means in the Church who 
do not seem to care if their rectors do not have 
enough to live on. 

Indifference on the part of many leaders of the 
Church. It may be questioned if inadequate salaries 
are necessary anywhere in the Episcopal Church 
today. Many salaries are low because officials have 
never set out to raise them. 

“Poor” fields have much to do with low salaries, 
i.e., fields low in financial resources. College towns, 
rural fields, new missions, are often actually unable 
to pay, out of their own resources, the salaries needed 
by the clergymen placed in charge of them. 

Inefficient clergymen. Many salaries are low 
because the clergymen receiving them are inefficient, 
lazy, tactless, exhausted, old, or “round pegs in 
square holes.” 

Poor arrangement of “fields,” territory and 
stations. 
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SALARIES SHOULD BE ADEQUATE 


The personal equation, the ministerial office, the 
size of a man’s field, local conditions, are all 
involved in the salary problem, so much so that the 
question as to what constitutes an “adequate salary” 
is a difficult matter to decide. 

Wherever possible salaries should 

1st: guarantee a comfortable living in comfort- 
able quarters, with enough to eat and wear, not only 
for the minister himself but for his family as well. 

2nd: be great enough and sure enough and prompt 
enough to insure freedom from worry. 

3rd: be sufficient to care for the proper education 
of the minister’s children. 

4th: be large enough to cover all expenses incurred 
in the line of duty, such as the purchase of a car, its 
maintenance and insurance. 

5th: be great enough to provide certain cultural 
advantages, such as the purchase of books and maga- 
zines and the refreshment of a vacation. 

6th: be sufficient to guarantee a decent pension 
for the clergyman’s old age. 

7th: be great enough to cover emergent expenses, 
such as illness, without having to depend upon hand- 
outs from the Episcopal Poor Fund. 

8th: be great enough to relieve them of the neces- 
sity of moving to a city in order to make a living. 


AMOUNT OF SALARY NEEDED 


There are at least three methods of determining 
the actual amount of salary which shall be paid; 
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the first is what might be called the “individual 
method,” i.e., the consideration and payment of 
individual clergymen on the merits of the individual 
case. The second is the adoption of a flat minimum 
rate for all the clergy of a diocese, and an effort to 
have every clergyman paid the minimum amount at 
least. It was with this plan in mind that the Division 
for Rural Work of the National Council set the 
amount of an “adequate salary” at the sum of 
$2400.00 and house, together with arrangement for 
the purchase, maintenance and insurance of a car, 
when a car is necessary. This amount was recom- 
mended by the National Conference of Rural Clergy 
at Madison in 1925 and was ratified by the Bishops’ 
Conference at Columbus, Ohio, in 1927. A third 
method of arriving at a possible ‘adequate salary” 
is setting a certain definite sum, such as $2200.00, 
and all fixed charges, namely, house, heat, light, 
water, rent and telephone. In many dioceses the cost 
and maintenance of a car is added to the salary 
which makes it possible for the minister to buy and 
run his own car. The method of arrival at the 
amount to be paid is not so important. The main 
thing is an “adequate salary.” 


SALARIES CAN BE RAISED 


During 1917-27 the average salaries of the clergy 
were increased in the Diocese of Central New York 
$1110.00, in Long Island $993.00, in New York 
$977.00, in Newark $916.00, in Western New 
York $882.00, and Albany $704.00. What is true 
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of the 2nd Province is true of the Church as a whole. 
According to the records of the Church Pension 
Fund, salaries have increased from eight million 
dollars in 1919 to fourteen million dollars in 1929. 


Total salaries No.of Average — Percent 
Year paid clergy salary of 
increase 
1919 $8,761,836 4,576 ~—«$1914.73 
1924 12,631,426 4,708 2682.97 40% 
1927 14,353,008 4,918 2916.43 8% 


HOW SALARIES CAN BE RAISED 

The first requisite to the increase of salaries in 
a diocese is a definite determination on the part of 
the authorities to make such a raise. ‘“Where there 
is a will there is a way” in this as in other things. 

The second requisite is a thorough education of 
the people of the diocese as to the salaries paid. 
Summaries of statistics in the Convention Journal 
do not mean much to the average layman. In fact, 
the average layman never sees a Convention Journal. 
In making up the annual quota for diocesan missions, 
every clergyman receiving less than a living wage 
should be described vividly and plainly using im- 
personal terms such as the Rev. Mr. A., etc. 

Third, appeals to raise clergy salaries should be 
made not only to independent and large parishes 
but especially to the churches served. Oftentimes 
people can and will give their minister more if they 
are asked to do so. 

Fourth, in many cases salaries can be raised by 
rearrangement of fields. If a diocese or district 
simply cannot increase the amount available for 
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supplementary salaries and the people served can- 
not give any more, oftentimes fields can be re- 
arranged in such a way as to give the men a greater 
income. 

Fifth, the consolidation of fields has done much 
to increase clergy salaries and might be used to good 
advantage in other dioceses. 

Sixth, one of the surest ways of increasing clergy 
salaries is by improving the quality and efficiency 
of the clergy who are to receive them. This can 
be done by accepting and placing only men of 
consecration, energy and leadership. Many salaries 
are poor because the men are “poor.” The second 
way of improving the efficiency of the clergy is by 
building up their morale. A third is insistence upon 
constant and loving pastoral care of the people. A 
fourth is by urging the clergy to study hard, stay 
long, and develop a worthwhile program of service 
to church and community. 

Where fields have few or no resources, national 
and diocesan authorities may have to subsidize the 
work. This condition obtains in new work, certain 
tural fields and college student pastorates. Broad 
vision, strong men, genuine value will produce not 
only real results but moral and spiritual and finan- 
cial returns as well. 

To many of the clergy, matters of salary are 
highly distasteful. They cannot and will not even 
mention money matters, especially in connection 
with their own lives and livelihood. Furthermore, 
there are vestrymen and Churchmen who will let 
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their parish draw on the diocese rather than endeavor 
to pay just salaries or maintain parochial indepen- 
dence. In these, and similar situations, the move- 
ment for an adequate salary must come from without 
the parish, Often all Church people need is someone 
to urge them to carry on in a larger, fuller way. 


CONCLUSION 

Leadership, personality and program are all fun- 
damental to Church work of any kind ; when it comes 
to country work, however, the continuity and con- 
structiveness of the Church’s work depends very 
largely upon salaries paid. In fact, there is very little 
hope of building permanently in village and country 
until the Church as a whole gets a true and keen 
realization of the value of country work and deter- 
mines to serve that vast field in a broad and big way. 
The “fields are white unto the harvest but the 
laborers are few.” 

On behalf of scores of underpaid clergy, on behalf 
of hundreds of village and country churches suffer- 
ing from uncertain and intermittent leadership, and 
for the sake of countless thousands of souls who may 
be lost to our Lord and His Church by reason of a 
ministry unable to live and love and lead without 
anxiety and fear, the Division for Rural Work 
pleads for a definite and nation-wide effort to give a 
living wage to all the clergy of the Church. 


1 Ed. 1-9. 500, C. 


